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On Being Important 


By KEV. LEE C. PIERCE 

Tastor of First Christian Church 


(This column is reserved for messages 
written by religious leaders of various 
faiths. Past contributors are The Reverend 
John Sherrard Rice of The • First Presby¬ 
terian Church; Rabbi Harvey E. Wessel 
of Congregation Beth El, and The Reverend 
E. B. Brooks of The East Tyler Baptist 
Church. > 


Everyone likes to think that he 
is important, and indeed he is. Our 
trouble is that so many times we 
are confused by the standards of 
measurement which determines 
our importance. 

For instance, in Washington, D. 
C., one of the first things that is 
asked concerning a newcomer is, 
‘‘Where is he from?” In New York 
City a man’s importance is fre¬ 
quently gauged by the question, 
“How much is he worth?” While 
in Chicago a man is appraised by 
still another standard, “What Has 
He Accomplished?” 

We are inclined ter evaluate the 
importance of an individual by 
his appearance, his clothes, his 
posture, his economic power and 
prestige, and yet, the most im¬ 
portant man that ever walked the 
face of the earth seems to place 
little emphasis on the physical, 
financial, and social standards as 
he evaluates a man’s importance. 

Jesus of Nazareth did not follow 
any civilian chart in evaluating 
men. 


Group Of Citizens 
Establish College 

In 1926 a junior college with 
an enrollment of 94 opened, after 
a handful of citizens decided there 
i was need for a place of higher 
i education for Tyler’s youth. To- 
; day the enrollment stands at 2,029. 

Tyler Junior College, first lo¬ 
cated in Tyler High, was estab- 
I lished before there was a state 
law permitting a junior college in 
Texas. Since there was no state 
aid, the same group of Tyler 
citizens, consisting of J. C. Hale, 
T. L. Odom, and Thell Williams 
underwrote to pay any deficit 
of the college for the first year. 

The new college operated on 
tuition and “hitch-hiking” on pub¬ 
lic schools. The first subsidy was 
$50 per student. 

Dr. G. O. Cluff, then superin¬ 
tendent of Tyler Public Schools 
and also a leader in establishing 
TJC, was the new college’s first 
president. W. A. Nelson was dean. 

TJC’s second president and 
dean were J. C. Hale and P. H. 
Walser, respectively. 

The present administrator, Pres¬ 
ident H. E. Jenkins, became as¬ 
sistant superintendent and dean 
in the fall of 1934 and took over 
the presidency in 1946 at which 
time E. M. Potter became dean. 


Whereas the world measures a 
man’s physical prowess and ob¬ 
vious potential power, Jesus was 
and is concerned with a man’s 
heart, a man’s motives, and a 
man’s dedication in life. The Mas¬ 
ter of men is not interested in a 
man’s history but in his destina¬ 
tion. 

It is not where has a man been 
or what has been done but where 
is he going? 

Jesus had little patience with 
lazy, conniving individuals. Para¬ 
sites have no place in the kingdom 
of God. 

Thomas A. Edison once said, “I 
never did anything worth doing 
by accident, nor did any of my in¬ 
ventions come by accident.” 

The late Honorable Charles 
Evans Hughes once said, “Men do 
not break down from overwork, 
See PAUSE, Page 7 


The original Board of Educa¬ 
tion remained the same from 1926 
until 1945. This initial board in¬ 
cluded J. C. Hale, president, D. 
G. Connally, R. W. Fair, T. B. 
Ramey Jr., J. H. Barron, T. C. 
Williams, and T. L, Odom. 

When the college expanded its 
district in 1950 and took in Pine 
Springs, the first of eight districts 
to be incorporated, the board then 
had to become elective instead of 
appointive. 

A city election in 1945 for 
creating a Tyler Junior College 
District carried overwhelmingly 
along with a bond issue of $500,- 
000 to erect a building when fur¬ 
ther decided feasible. 

The curriculum included stand¬ 
ard college courses in English, 
history, economics, mathematics, 
chemistry, biology, public speak¬ 
ing, home economics, Spanish, 
See COLLEGE, Page 8 


New Industries Are Accelerating 
Tyler s Growth At Fantastic Pace 


Election Set 
For April 16 

Property holders of the Tyler 
Junior College school district will 
vote Saturday, April 16, on the 
proposed $300,000 bond issue to 
provide a classroom-auditorium 
for TJC. 

If the issue is passed, the pres¬ 
ent tax rate will be increased 
three cents per $100 assessed val¬ 
uation, or 30 cents on the $1,000. 

Funds from the issue will be 
used to erect an auditorium with 
classroom facilities. At present, 
TJC is the only major junior col¬ 
lege in Texas that does not have 
an auditorium. 

The proposed auditorium would 
seat 1,000. 

Members of the school board 
pointed out that the additional 
three cents tax would still leave 
TJC with one of the lowest tax 
rates of any junior college in 
Texas. At least five junior col¬ 
leges have tax rates that are twice 
as large as that of TJC . 

Miss Armstrong 
Is TJCTA 2nd 

Vice-President 

Miss Johnny Armstrong, of 1 
Tyler Junior College, becomes 
second vice-president of the Texas 
Junior College Teachers Associa¬ 
tion sometime in April. 

Miss Armstrong, an instructor 
of secretarial science in the School 
of Business here, was elected to 
the office at the state convention 
of the TJCTA held in Mineral 
Wells last month. 

Her duties will include the pub¬ 
lication of the organization’s 
periodical bulletin, “The Messen¬ 
ger.” 

Miss Armstrong has previously 
held the office of State Chairman 
of the Business Section in the 
Texas Junior College Teachers 
Association. 


Increased Enrollment Creates Need 


For Classroom-Auditorium Building 


By LAMAR LEWIS 

It is always interesting 
watch the growth of a commu¬ 
nity, especially if you are part 
of that community and can feel 
yourself growing with it. 

New industries are accelerating 
Tyler’s growth at a fantastic pace. 
It’s almost a visible thing. Just 
drive around and you can see the 
city reaching out, stretching far¬ 
ther and farther. A week away 
is like a year. 

People are growing too. They 
take pride in their town. Every¬ 
where they go they are selling 
their community. 

But there are growing pains. 

New streets, increased water 
supply, larger police force, more 
city employees, and more schools 
must be provided as the commu¬ 
nity continues to grow. All these 
necessary improvements cost 
money, but the expense is small 
compared to final results. 

One of the city’s growing pains 
is a problem to be decided Satur¬ 
day, April 16. A special election 
has been called to vote on the 
$300,000 bond issue necessary to 
build a class-room auditorium at 
Tyler Junior College. 

The proposed building would be 
a combination of classrooms and 
an auditorium. Additional class¬ 
room space has long been needed 
at TJC. The original structure was 
erected in 1948 and nlanned for 
an enrollment of approximately 
1000 students. Over 2000 students 
are enrolled at TJC this year. 

Even though additional class¬ 
room facilities are needed now, 
there will be an even greater need 
as each year passes. An increased 
number of students are already in 
the city’s schools that in the next 
few years will swell the enroll¬ 
ment in the college far past its 
present capacity. 

An auditorium is almost as 
badly needed as classrooms. Tyler 


Junior College is the only major 
to junior college in the state that 
does not have «an auditorium. 
Without an auditorium there is no 
opportunity for special programs 
that extend and enrich college 
life. 

The addition of auditorium fa¬ 
cilities would be a milestone in 
drama and musical instruction. At 
present the drama and musical 
departments are severely handi¬ 
capped. It is essential to the 
proper instruction in these courses 
that actual concert and stage con¬ 
ditions be available. 

An auditorium would mean an 
opportunity for experiment and 
practice, increased faculty recitals, 
bringing outside artists to the 
campus, stage productions, sym¬ 
phony orchestras, and opera work 
shops. 

Past college assemblies have 
been held in the library. The space 
is inadequate. At the Texas Manu¬ 
facturers Association Panel Dis¬ 
cussion assembly this year, over 
100 students were forced 1 to stand 
during the entire program be¬ 
cause not enough seats were avail¬ 
able—and nowhere to put seats 
had they been available. 

Classrooms would benefit only 
college students directly, but an 
auditorium would be a commu¬ 
nity project—a place for civic 
programs as well as college pro¬ 
grams. 

The proposed auditorium would 
seat approximately 1000. This 
would be. a moderation between 
the huge high school auditorium 
and the Woman’s Building which 
seats only a fraction of that num¬ 
ber. ^ 

Such an auditorium would lend 
itself to community affairs. 
Through support and cooperation 
in community projects the heart 
of a town is welded. 

The need for a classroom-audi¬ 
torium is one of Tyler’s growing 
pains. 



PICTURED ARE 24 OF 34 PLEDGES who were initiated into the Alpha 
Omicron Chapter of Phi Theta Kappa Monday evening at the Woman's 
Building. Initiates included (front row, left to right) Gloria Galouye, 
Sybil Lynette Null, Betty Jean Strid, Jane McCasland, Gwen Whisenhunt* 
Jane Davis, Mary Winn, Eleanor Potter, Carol Morgan, Shirley Wilson, 
and Judy Ann Lanier; (second row) Thomas Shelby, Scott Jones, Gene 
Taylor, Billy E. Davis, Donald Barr, Zone Grey Marshall, Ronald Need, 
and James Linker; (back row) James M. Earhart, Edwin Pickett, Patricia 
Moore, Bill Parker, and Peter J. Faust. Initiates not pictured are Cora Ann 


Burges, Mary Sue Gibson, Frances Blakely, Preston Hogue, Lamar Lewis 
Donald Wayne Reed, Ray Lewis, Elizabeth Ann Rozell, Steve Land, and 
Patsy Ann Porter. Present members of the honorary society are Ferris 
Newton, president; Tommy Jones, vice-president; Amelia Huskey, secre- 
tary; Laree Sides, treasurer; Gordon Wilkinson; Sammy Jackson, Bobby 
Ray Ashcraft, H. B. Harris, John Thomas, Dixie Reece, Lester Schwartz 
Billy Wilderson, Ann Walters, Mary Emma Ray, Gailon Fletcher, Ray 
Huddleston, Marlin Smith, and Joyce Moore. (See story, page 5). 
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TO BE SOLVED BY JUNIOR COLLEGES? 


Over-Enrollment 
Facing Senior Colleges 


By RAY LEWIS 

An acute problem of over-en¬ 
rollment is facing colleges 
throughout the nation. 

Recent increases in enrollment, 
with prospects for still greater 
numbers of students, have caused 
much concern among college offi¬ 
cials. University planning commit¬ 
tees are working overtime in order 
to find a solution to this rapidly 
mounting problem. 

Dr. Logan Wilson, president of 
the University of Texas, recently 
voiced a hope that attendance at 
the University could be held to a 
maximum of 20,000. He contended 
that the University should concen¬ 
trate on quality, rather than 
quantity. 

Dr. Wilson’s point presents a 
difficult problem. How does one 
tell a student he cannot attend his 
state university? 

One suggested remedy, which is 
succeeding to a remarkable de¬ 
gree in many states, is to train the 
student in junior colleges during 
his first two years. Texas had ap¬ 
proximately 46 junior colleges in 
1952-53. 

Junior-Senior Method Used 

The University of Indiana, for 
example, has a working agreement 
whereby it controls a large num¬ 
ber of junior colleges throughout 
the state. The majority of lower 
division students attend these two- 
year colleges before advancing to 
the University for further special¬ 
ization. 

The Sacramento State College 
in California accepts only those 
students who have already com¬ 
pleted their freshman and sopho¬ 
more years. 

The existence of two-year col¬ 
leges brings a doubt to the minds 
of some as to whether the junior 
college student is capable of mak¬ 
ing the jump to the higher institu¬ 
tions. There is lack of agreement 
on some educator’s part as to 
whether the student is well enough 
prepared to handle the advanced 
work encountered in senior col¬ 
leges. 

Figures from the files of Mr. 
R. R. Jackson, who handles records 
of transfor students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas, give definite 
proof of the junior college trans¬ 
fer student’s abilities. 

Of the 2,623 college transfer 
students in the fall of 1953, 757 
came from junior colleges within 
Texas. Jackson’s figures indicate 
that junior college and other col¬ 
lege transfers did equally as well 
in their junior and senior work 
as did those who received their 
first two years education at the 
University. In some instances these 
students did better than those who 
began at the University. 

Two Fold Purpose 

Nearly all our state-supported 
and private junior colleges have a 
two-fold purpose. One, of course, 
is to prepare the student for higher 
education. The other is a terminal 
educational program. The latter 


program is designed for those who j 
have no intention of going past two 
years of college work. Some 
courses offered under this set-up 
include nursing, radio and tele¬ 
vision repair, mechanics, and busi¬ 
ness courses. 

A more direct program, aimed 
at preparing the student for fur¬ 
ther training, would become the 
chief requisite should it become 
feasible to train all first and sec¬ 
ond year students in junior col¬ 
leges. 

This is not to say, however, that 
nursing and business courses and 
other programs of that nature 
would have to be discontinued if 
such a program were adopted. 
These educational institutions have 
proved far too valuable to be dis¬ 
carded. The administration and 
counseling services for these 
courses would perhaps have to be 
channeled in another direction. 

After the transfer student 
reaches a senior college, he often 
finds it necessary to revamp his 
study habits. Lack of personal at¬ 
tention and crowded conditions 
present a problem heretofore un¬ 
encountered by the student. These 
things would have to be coped 
with on a larger basis should such 
a program be accepted. 

Transfer Students’ Grades Good 

As records of the University of 
Texas point out, transfer students 
do equally as well, and, in some 
cases, better than non-transfer 
students, scholastically speaking. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that non-transfer students already 
have had time to become ad¬ 
justed to extra-curricular activities 
on a large scale. 

Transfer students are under 
pressure in that they have to make 
higher grades than the others in 
order to stay off scholastic proba¬ 
tion. This accounts in part for 
high grades made by transfers, al¬ 
though not nearly so, much as does 
the fact that the student has a solid 
background acquired at junior col¬ 
lege. 

Problems raised by overcrowd¬ 
ed conditions in senior colleges 
must be coped with and solved, 
now, officials point out. 

To date, the junior college-senior 
college program appears to be the 
most desirable solution for all con¬ 
cerned. 

The question can be put off no 
longer. Will the junior colleges 
supplant lower division college 
work, thereby abating the load our 
senior colleges now carry, and en¬ 
able them to concentrate on qual¬ 
ity, rather than quantity? 


Concert Planned 

The TJC choir plans to present 
a concert in several near-by high 
schools sometime in April. Exact 
dates and high schools are not 
definite yet. 

Special rehearsals are planned 
so that the two choir period 
groups can practice together, re¬ 
hearsing around 12 numbers. 


NURSES CAPS —Lyla McTaggart, Emory, and Nancy Steffey, Atlanta, two student nurses, 
display the various types of nurses' caps used by hospitals throughout the area. Caps with 
black bands are worn by senior student nurses during the last year of training and gradua¬ 
tion. Many of the caps vary in design. 

COMPETENCY AND EFFICIENCY 


Black Band On Nurse s 
Cap Signifies Third Year 


By WALTER LAND 

The small black band on a 
nurse’s white cap may be of no 
special significance to most per¬ 
sons, but to student nurses of the 
Texas Eastern School of Nursing, 
it means third-year standing, ap¬ 
proaching graduation, and many, 
many hours of work and study 
behind. 

This black horizontal band, pre¬ 
sented only to senior student 
nurses, is worn during the last 
year of training and after gradu¬ 
ation. Caps with rating bands 
worn by nurses from different 
schools and hospitals vary in de¬ 
sign. 

To earn the coveted stripe, stu¬ 
dent nurses of TESN are required 
to successfully undergo a specified 
three-year course of study with 
the first two nine-month academic 
years at Tyler Junior College. 

Students go into hospital duty 
and meet their first patient after 
the first semester at TJC. At this 
time they are given an introduc¬ 
tion to nursing in which they study 
Arts and Skills. 

The student’s first patient, “Mrs. 
Chase,” is a mechanical laboratory 
woman. Using this mechanical pa¬ 
tient, student nurses learn body 
mechanics and positioning, and 
how to give baths, make beds, and 
feed. 

Temperature, blood pressure, 
and all technical skills are prac¬ 
ticed in the laboratory. Instruc¬ 
tors and fellow students serve as 
Mrs. Chases in practicing conver¬ 
sation and “patient approach.” 

Students are still considered 
pre-clinical beginners in the sec¬ 
ond semester. They practice skills 
and attitudes on patients from 
two to four hours a day under 
the supervision of instructors. Sat¬ 
urdays and Sundays are free dur¬ 
ing the first year. 


. after 
total 


For the next two years, 
pre-clinic, students spend a 
of 40 hours a week in class and on 
hospital duty. 

Actual cleaning of rooms and 
floors is done by employes, but 
students are required to learn the 
principles of good housekeeping. 
The old practice of scrubbing, 
cleaning, and carrying bedpans as 
just another chore is usually done 
by less skilled workers. 

Student nurses also practice in 
the care of persons with medical 
and surgical conditions, care of 
children—with particular stress on 
growth, development, and behavior 
—and care of obstetrical and psy¬ 
chiatric patients. 

More training includes a short 
term in the dietary department 
learning the application and treat¬ 
ment of disease conditions with 
diet, plus one month of observa¬ 
tion in the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment learning about community 
health problems. 


Four Student Nurses 
To Attend Convention 

Four Student Nurses will repre¬ 
sent TJC at the annual Student 
Nurses convention to be held at 
the Texas Hotel in Fort Worth 
April 18 through 21. 

The four nurses are Sue Human 
of Tyler, Joan Cunningham of Kil¬ 
gore, Nancy Landrum and Betty 
Bruner of Mineola. 

Student Nurses from all Nursing 
Schools in Texas will be repre¬ 
sented at the convention. 

Chief purpose of the convention 
is to give the Student Nurses of 
Texas an opportunity to organize, 
exchange ideas, and to become 
better acquainted with one an¬ 
other. 

Highlight of the meeting will be 
the election of state officers. 

Miss Bruner is candidate for 
treasurer, and Miss Cunningham 
for corresponding secretary. Other 
officers to be elected are president, 
vice-president, recording secretary, 
and historian. 

Last year Miss Human was cor¬ 
responding secretary and Miss 
Landrum was historian. 

Also included in the program 
are several banquets and an infor¬ 
mal breakfast. 


Zeigler Dedicates Life 
To Music And Service 


OSCAR ZIEGLER 

arp his character: it only 


deepened it . . . 


By LAMAR LEWIS 

Success is measured in as many 
different ways as there are people 
striving to attain it. 

Yet no one who knows Oscar 
Ziegler, teacher of piano in the 
Texas Eastern School of Music at 
TJC, would deny that he has found 
the key to success. Dedication to 
his work and a sincere desire to be 
of service to people have produced 
in him a giant of a man. 

Success can often be as difficult 
to take as failure. Not so for him. 
All who know him will agree that 
success did not warp his character; 
it only deepened it. 

Born and educated in Switzer¬ 
land, Oscar Zeigler has gained an 
enviable record and reputation in 
the world of music. He made his 
debut as a pianist at the age of 14 
and later graduated with honors 
from the Geneva Conservatory of 
Music, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Zeizler was in charge of the 
virtuoso class of the Conservatory 
of Music at Berne, Switzerland, 
and well launched in the concert 
field before coming to the United 
States. 

As a result of his successful con¬ 
certs in Europe, he received the 
honor of being chosen as the solo¬ 
ist for the Festival given in mem¬ 
ory of Beethoven in Freiburg, Ger¬ 
many. He was also accorded the 
special distinction of being the 
first pianist in the international 
field to be invited to give a recital 
at the Salzburg Festival in Austria. 

Ziegler came to the United States 
in the early twenties. In recogni¬ 
tion of his skill and artistry he has 
appeared in numerous recitals at 
Carnegie Hall and Town Hall in 
New York; he has been soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra and other orches¬ 
tras; he has toured in many states 
and served as the head of the pi¬ 
ano departments at Ithaca Con¬ 
servatory of Music for several 
years. Before coming to TJC, he 
taught exclusively in New York 
City. 

Both the European and Ameri¬ 
can press have enthusiastically ac¬ 
claimed Ziegler all along his ca¬ 
reer. 

In spite of world-wide acclaim 
and marked success in the world 


of music, Oscar Ziegler has 
emerged humble, rich in experi¬ 
ence, and endowed with a great¬ 
ness of spirit. 

“The greatest and most reward¬ 
ing goal a man may have is that 
of service,” says Mr. Ziegler. 


34 Ex-TJC Graduates 
Enrolled At East Texas 

Commerce, Feb. 24. — Enrolled 
in East Texas Teachers college 
this semester are 34 graduates 
from Tyler Junior college. 

From Tyler are Jane Russell 
Anderson, Naomi Kelly Bledsoe, 
Wanda Jane Boyd, Della Jo 
Brock, Bobby Lawrence Brough¬ 
ton, Lawrence Byrum, Kenneth 
Edgar Deason, Edgar McMillan, 
Chloe Mankin, Nancy Miller, 
George Murad, Joseph George 
Murad, Carolyn Pinkerton, Julia 
Ann Wiley, Ralph Murad, and 
Jeanette Korkmas. 

From Van, Sandra Kidd Craft, 
Hal Thornton, and Ruth Moore 
Wright; Mineola, William H. Wis- 
ner; Atlanta, Nathaniel Powell; 
Pecan Gap, Don Woodall; Halls- 
ville, Jo Ann Martin; Ben Wheel¬ 
er, Herbie Kay Hobbs; Canton, 
Mary Nixon; Edgewood, Mrs. Bar¬ 
bara Sneed. 

Winnsboro, Clyde Raley and 
James Mullins; Wills Point, Jim¬ 
my Don Wilson; Chandler, Jack 
Luster Cade; Arp, Bill Sanders; 
Lindale, Billy Eugene Copeland; 
Yantis, Jack Nolen; and Garland, 
Martha Ray Clements. 


H. E. Jenkins Speaks 
At Laredo Meet 

Dr. Harry E. Jenkins, president 
of Tyler Junior College, spoke to 
approximately 400 high school 
seniors last week at the eighth 
annual Webb County Vocations 
Day program held at Laredo 
Junior College. 

Sponsored annually by the La¬ 
redo Rotary Club and Laredo 
Junior College, the program was 
a service for Webb County high 
school students, designed to aid 
them in vocational choices. 
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Local Future Teachers 
Convene At Huntsville 


Mrs. Mary Wallace, sponsor for 
the Future Teachers Association, 
termed their recent convention in 
Huntsville, “an enlightening and 
I>rofitable experience.” 

Two TJC members who served 
on important committees were 
Emmett Williams and Cora Bur¬ 
gess. 

Williams, as chairman of his 
committee, helped select possible 
officer candidates for next year’s 
convention. 

Cora, on resolutions committee, 
had a part in recommending to 
the Texas State Teachers Associ¬ 
ation and Governor Allan Shivers 
that one week be set aside each 
year honoring PTA of America. 

Concluding, the committee re¬ 
solved to climax this special week 
with the annual state convention. 

Two outstanding convention 
speakers were Dr. L. D. Haskew, 
dean of the College of Education, 
University of Texas, and Mr. G. E. 
Thompson, president of the Texas 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Dr. Haskew distinguished be¬ 
tween bachelor of science and 
bachelor of arts in education: 

“Although salaries for teachers 
with either degree are the same, 
more cultural benefits and pres¬ 
tige is associated with a BA de¬ 
gree because of the two-year for¬ 
eign language requirement.” 

He placed teaching next to the 
ministry in importance. 

“Without good teachers there 
would be no qualified personnel 
in important professions such as 
law and medicine,” he said. 


Mr. Thompson commended the j 
young people on their work as fu- | 
ture teachers. He called the asso¬ 
ciation a source of vital leadership 
for the teaching profession. 

“Next year’s convention will be 
held at Amarillo Junior College,” 
Mrs. Wallace said. 

Business Students 
Visit Cotton Belt 

Representatives of the Cotton 
Belt were host to 50 students from 
the TJC School of Business re¬ 
cently. 

The students were divided into 
two groups for convenience. 

One group was conducted by L. 
W. Wilson, special representative 
for Cotton Belt. The other group 
was supervised by P. M. Bunting, 
director of public relations. 

The tour included the entire 
building. At each department stu¬ 
dents were given a brief summary 
of what the functions of that de¬ 
partment included. 

According to Mrs. Frances Flah¬ 
erty, instructor in the School of 
Business, students were very im¬ 
pressed by the beauty, size and fa¬ 
cilities of the building. 

Colorful Description 

Geology instructor Irving Freid- 
man’s description of a dinosaur 
in the Messazoic age: 

“He looks like something an 
alcoholic might see after he ran j 
out of pink elephants.” 


IN PAGEANT 

Belles Represent 
New Education 

By LES DETWILER 

The Apache Belles, recently j 
chosen to represent modern edu¬ 
cation at the Dogwood Festival 
pageant at Woodville, do in many* 
ways represent education in every 
day living. 

The Belles are required to 
have the knowledge and natural 
ability to meet and get along with 
other people as well as the initia¬ 
tive to keep up in their studies. 

Modern education requires the 
ability and willingness to learn, 1 
but one of the biggest factors is j 
getting to know and getting along 
well with associates. 

Mrs. Mildred Stringer, director 
of the Belles, teaches them the art! 
of meeting the public along with ! 
dancing routines. 

TJC, represented by the Apache 
Belles and Band, one of 13 school 
organizations, was the only col¬ 
lege group attending the festival. 

Theme of the festival pageant 
was “The Progress of Education.” 
The pageant began with the old- 
fashioned one-room school house. 
It progressed to the modern day 
school in which the Belles did a 
skirt routine and three precision 
dances. 

The band, under Band Director 
Eddie Fowler, played the “Trum¬ 
pet Blues” and closed the pageant 
with “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

The Belles and Band led the 
Festival Parade at 2 p.m. The 
Belles wore their familiar, regu- 


. . ■ SO SAYS OLIM HINKLE 

Newspaperln25 Years 
May Be Very Shocking 

By A. J. TURNER I newspapers will be a necessity. 


“Newspapers 25 years from now 
may prove to be quite a shock,” j 
said Olim Hinkle, noted journal¬ 
ism authority at the University 
of Texas. 

Hinkle, expert newspaper style 
and lay-out man, has done ex¬ 
tensive research on future trends 
and styles of newspapers, com¬ 
ing up with some interesting con¬ 
clusions. 

Imagine funny books that talk 
and sing! Strips torn off and 
placed in an electronic scanner 
will read comic books to us, he 
predicts. 

Significant improvements in the 
next quarter century promise to 
result in a more informed public, 
faster, efficient news coverage, 
and newspapers with wider popu¬ 
lar appeal. 

Twenty-five years from now or 
less, look for: 

1. National news televised to 
all papers with local news added 
at source of local paper. 

2. Papers so eye-catching that 
they sell themselves through type. 

3. More and better pictures— 
more life-like; rawer in human 
emotions, added sequence pic¬ 
tures, and more color. 

Because of approaching compe¬ 
tition of color television, color in 

lar costumes, white gabardine 
skirt, white fringe-on-gold shorts, j 
a gold satin blouse, and white 
jacket. 


Number one on the color prior¬ 
ity list is ads, followed by the 
woman’s page, then other inside 
pages, and finally the front page. 

Although the newspaper world 
is promising more news, color and 
sensationalism, the basic method 
of printing has not changed in 
the last 50 years, Hinkle said. 

General editing will revert to 
the past idea of longer and shorter 
story lay-outs. Routine stories will 
be shortened while significant 
news, reported by experts doing 
thorough investigative research, 
will have more extensive cover¬ 
age. 

Front page lay-out arrange¬ 
ments will favor the hurried read¬ 
er. He predicts the first two col¬ 
umns will contain short news 
items continued on inside pages 
with the remaining five columns 
devoted to one major story com¬ 
plete with pictures, giving the 
reader a “you-were-there atmos¬ 
phere.” 

* Whatever unusual trends news¬ 
men innovate, rest assured they’re 
doing it for one big reason, you, 
the reading public. 

FTA'ers Get 
Look At Life 
Behind Bars 




HEY,THERE! MORE LUCKY DROODLES! 


mmmm 









""Bettea taste Luckies... 


LUCKIES TASTE BETTER CLEANER/ FRESHER/ SMOOTHER! 

©A.T.C®. PRODUCT 09. J^ruw&n AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 


WHAT’S THIS? For solution see paragraph below. 


♦DROODLES, Copyright 1963 by Roger Price 


COTTONTAIL RABBIT ON 
MOONLIT NIGHT 

Arlen J. Kuklin 
University of Nebraska 


ARE YOU LOOKING for a completely enjoy¬ 
able cigarette? Then get a clue from the 
Droodle above, titled: Smoke rings blown 
by riveter enjoying Luckies. Fasten on to 
Luckies yourself. Luckies are such great 
shakes because they taste better. And 
they taste better for excellent reasons. 
First of all, Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. Then, that tobacco is toasted to 
taste better. “ Ifs Toasted ”—the famous 
Lucky Strike process—tones up Luckies’ 
light, good-tasting tobacco to make it 
taste even better . . . cleaner, fresher, 
smoother. So, whenever it’s light-up time, 
enjoy yourself fully. Enjoy the better¬ 
tasting cigarette . . . Lucky Strike. 


HOT DOG ON HAMBURGER BUN 

Burt Griffin 
Wake Forest 


POORLY MADE SLICE OF 
SWISS CHEESE 

David Russell Watson 
Franklin & Marshall' 


rfc rO^ EP f 
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STUDENTS! EARN $25! 

Lucky Droodles* are pouring in! Where 
are yours? We pay $25 for all we use, and 
for many we don’t use. So, send every 
original Droodle in your noodle, with its 
descriptive title, to: Lucky Droodle, P. O. 
Box 67, New York 46, N. Y. 


TWO BIRDS FIGHTING OVER WORM 

Joseph Bex 
U. C. L. A. 


By A. J. TURNER 

What’s life like behind bars? 
What kind of people who have 
abused their privileges as citizens 
in society make up this environ- 
mr J '° 

1 Teacher students, accom¬ 

panied by Mrs. Mary Wallace, 
their sponsor, recently acquired 
insight into this problem. 

A tour of the Huntsville Wom¬ 
en’s Prison, a field trip scheduled 
as part of the convention program, 
was an outstanding sidelight for 
the 10 TJC members. 

The human emotion and tension 
represented in everyday prison 
life was partly revealed to the 
group from these incidents: 

“One inmate was serving a 499- 
year sentence for the murder of 
her husband and six children. 
Should this woman ever be re¬ 
leased. on bond there is still an¬ 
other charge pending against her.” 

“Narcotics and forgery consti¬ 
tuted the majority of offenses. 
Forgery was committed in most 
cases to obtain money for drugs.” 

“Some women prisoners were 
very attractive and other than 
their plain uniforms, did not ap¬ 
pear like prison inmates.” 

“A beauty parlor was provided 
and the girls made their appoint¬ 
ments well in advance.” 

“As the group passed through 
this section one of the prisoners 
hastily covered her face with a 
towel.” 

Mrs. Wallace particularly re¬ 
membered one of the prisoners, 
apparently a trusty. 

“This hard-faced woman’s arms 
were literally covered with tattoo 
designs,” the students noticed. 

Mrs. Wallace, expressing the 
sentiments of her group, said 
“How thankful it made one feel 
to be a respected and contributing 
member of society.” 

Fisher To Act As 
TJC Consultant 

Students entering the TV con¬ 
test are referred to Drama In¬ 
structor J. Raymond Fisher for 
length and script form. Contest 
rules request definite TV script 
rules be followed. 

Since Mr. Fisher has written 
both radio and TV script, has ap¬ 
peared in both radio and TV 
shows, and is the author of pub¬ 
lished plays, he was asked to ad¬ 
vise entrants. 

One of Mr. Fisher’s latest one- 
act plays, Buzzard-Rainbows, is 
currently a favorite high school 
and college selection for state con¬ 
tests. 


No Permanent Stay 

Frances Blakely, freshman Phi 
Theta Kappa (National Scholas¬ 
tic Honorary Society) pledge 
from Tyler, introduced herself in 
this manner before the club’s in¬ 
formal initiation recently: 

“I’m Frances Blakely—and I 
probably won’t be here verv 
long.” 
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Your Vote Builds! \ 

Outstanding churches! Outstanding schools! That’s what j 
they say about the City of Roses. 

Let’s give education every chance to keep progressing. 

A YES vote in the Saturday, April 16 election for the class¬ 
room-auditorium at TJC will cost each taxpayer only the 
price of a postage stamp on every $100 assessed valuation, 
a total of 60 cents for 20 years, until the entire debt is paid. 

Vote YES Saturday, April 16 and remind a neighbor 
that we need his support! 


Death Of T woGiants 

An editorial in part from the Sunday Courier-Times-Tele- 
graph worthy of two great newspaper men: 

Two of the most famous men in modern journalism died 
within a span of three hours and two minutes last week. 

Death came to Joseph Pulitzer, 70, son of the founder 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and a great newsperman in 
his own right, at 11:45 p.m. Thursday night. 

And at 2:47 a.m. Friday, Col. Robert R. McCormick, 74, 
one of the most colorful and most controversial publishers 
in history, succumbed to a long illness. 

Mr. Pulitzer was a perfectionist. His interest lay pri¬ 
marily in the editorial and news side of his newspaper, but 
he built a new and modern newspaper plant shortly after 
taking over as editor and publisher of the Post-Dispatch 
at the age of 27, upon the death of his father. 

In his 43 years at the helm of St. Louis’ great crusading 
newspaper, the Post-Dispatch won five Pulitzer Prizes— 
established by the first Joseph Pulitzer — for public service. 
Four news writers, an editorial writer, and a cartoonist also 
won the coveted award. 

Col. McCormick was editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune and head of the huge publishing organization 
which also owned the New York Daily News. 

The Tribune, with a daily circulation of 892,000 and a 
Sunday circulation of almost 1.4 million, is the largest 
standard-sized daily in the nation. The New York Daily 
News, a tabloid, is even larger. 

“The Colonel,” one of the most colorful figures in a color¬ 
ful profession, had first stepped into an executive position 
on the Tribune in 1911, when its daily circulation was about 
200,000. 

A man of strong convictions, Col. McCormick fought fed¬ 
eral prohibition, medical quacks, foreign involvements, and 
the fighting of World War II. He was anti-Roosevelt, anti- 
Truman, and anti-Eisenhower — and so was his newspaper. 

The Tribune proclaimed itself “the world’s greatest news¬ 
paper,” and it is admitted by friends and enemies alike— 
“the Colonel” had many of each — that it is a newspaper of 
wide influence. 

The newspaper profession, and the nation as a whole, lost 
two of its most powerful personalities in the death of Mr. 
Pulitzer and Col. McCormick. 

It is unlikely that any other three-hour period in the 
history of American journalism has spanned the death of 
any two more influential newspapermen. 

Spare That Tree 

No course in tree-swinging is being offered at TJC this 
semester. 

This will probably come as a shock to those students who 
have been practicing so diligently on the young trees in 
front of the Teepee. 

That small bank in front of the Teepee building seems 
to require an extra amount of energy to climb that can only 
be met by grabbing one of the trees and acquiring the de¬ 
sired propulsion. 

A few students even have to use the trees as a means of 
slowing down as they descend the step or two to the parking 
lot. Maybe they need to have their brakes relined. 

According to Kilmer only God dan make a tree, but a 
few unthinking students can surely keep one from growing. 


wow 


The Fow Wow, official newspaper of Tyler Junior College, is published every 
other Thursday, except during holidays and examinations, by the journalism class. 

The views presented are those of the staff and do not necessarily reflect ad¬ 
ministration policies of the college. Signed articles are the views of the writer, 
not necessarily of the Pow Wow Staff. 

Letters to the editor must be signed, though initials may be used if the writer 
requests them. 

Represented for National Advertising by National Advertising Service, Inc.., College 
Publishers Representative, 420 Madison Avenue. New York, N. Y.—Chicago—Los An¬ 
geles—Boston—San Francisco. 

Entered as second class mail at Post Office in Tyler, Texas, under Act of March 3, 
1879. 

Subscription Rates 

One Semester ....... 75c 

Two Semesters .. ... 

STAFF FOR THIS ISSUE 

Co-Editors . Bob Bowman, Lamar Lewis 

Business Manager ...... Francis Fisher 

Sports Editor . Harold Reagen 

Circulation Manager . Thomas Clinton 

Photographers .... Jack Harris, Johnny Ward 

Reports . Toni Powers, Rodney Kamel, 

Ray Lewis, Harry Akers, Richard Boyd, Cora Burges,. Robert 
Clemmons, Gary Darling, Lester Detwiler, Devon Chamness, 
Walter Land, Bobby Pitt, Pat Rains, Wayne Ray, Alfred Turner, 
Sherley Turner, Thomas Clinton. 



Financial Savings 
Bring Majority 
01 400 Freshmen 

TJC’s financial advantages, high 
academic rating, athletics, and the 
Apache Belles were the four most 
influential factors leading to the 
present junior college freshman 
enrollment as shown by a fresh¬ 
man survey. 

Over half of the 400 plus en¬ 
rolled at TJC this year were 
chiefly influenced in choosing the 
college for financial reasons and 
the availability of part-time jobs 
in Tyler, according to a survey 
conducted by instructors in coop¬ 
eration with the college newspaper, 
the Pow Wow. 

By living at home for the first 
two college years, they can save 
money toward the expenses of 
their final two years at a senior 
institution. 

Typical of replies given to the 
query as to why students came to 
TJC is the following: 

“I came to TJC because rates 
are reasonable and I could save 
money to use in later college years. 
Also the school is located close to 
home and can be easily reached 
by means of a TJC bus.” 

But beginning freshmen recog¬ 
nize that an inexpensive college is 
not necessarily a good college. Of 
almost as great importance as fi¬ 
nancial, students listed the high, 
nationally recognized academic 
rating enjoyed by TJC. Wrote one 
freshman: 

“I came to TJC because I could 
stay at home while attending my 
first two years in college, thereby 
saving on room and board. Also, 
I found out the TJC was highly 
recommended by the university 
from which I am to get my de¬ 
gree.” 

Coach Floyd Wagstaff and his 
Apaches and their Apache Belles 
under the supervision of Mrs. Mil¬ 
dred Stringer, along with the 
Apache Band directed by Eddie 
Fowler have spread the f~me of 
Tyler Junior College across the 
nation. The survey showed these 
groups to be directly responsible 
for a third of the present fresh¬ 
men. 

As usual, he Apache Belles drew 
both sexes—the girls who wanted 
to join the famous organization 
and the boys who simply wanted 
to be near the beautiful Belles. 

The deciding factors for several 
currently enrolled freshmen were 
the Texas Eastern School of Mu¬ 
sic and the Texas Eastern School 
of Nursing. 

Among miscellaneous explana¬ 
tions was this typical reason: 

“I liked the surroundings when 
I visited here prior to enrolling.” 

Letters To The Editor 

Massachusetts Reader 
Keeps Tab On TJC Friends 

To the Editors: 

The Pow Wow has been com¬ 
ing to my desk unsolicited and 
I am enclosing a check for one 
year’s subscription to express my 
appreciation to you for sending it. 

The Pow Wow is a splendid lit¬ 
tle newspaper; it reflects a won¬ 
derful campus spirit among fac¬ 
ulty and students. 

I really enjoy reading about 
your various activities in which 
many of my friends participate. 
Sincerely yours, 

MRS. RUGGLES-GATES, 

18 Mellen Street, 

Cambridge 28, Mass. 

Editor’s note: We appreciate 
both your check and your compli¬ 
ments. 

We try to make our paper self- 
supporting through advertising, 
subscription fees, and student 
council allotments. Ads aren’t al¬ 
ways easy to get. We’re doubly 
grateful for any unsolicited reve¬ 
nue. 

We speak for the entire staff in 
accepting your compliments of our 
paper. We’re all first year jour¬ 
nalism students and we have 
much to learn. 


Methodist Students Plan 
Wiener Roast, Hay Ride 

The Methodist Student Move¬ 
ment plans an all-college wei- 
ner roast and hay ride Saturday 
night, April 16 at W. A. Pounds’ 
Lake House. 

Admission to the party will 
be 25 cents per person. Tickets 
will be sold at a booth at the 
end of the hall. 

Students will leave on the hay 
ride from the MSM building at 
6 p.m. 


IITUI MAN ON CAMPUS by Dick Bibler 



"I've^ got one student that I dread to see raise his hand." 

A LITTLE NONSENSE NOW AND THEN .. ” 

Theodore: A Sad Case 
Of Little Attention 


By BOB BOWMAN 

Let me tell you about Theodore. Theodore isn’t just any¬ 
body. Theodore is a horse. 

Not just an ordinary horse, mind you, but a frustrated 
one. 

Over my few years as an amateur cartoonist, Theodore 
has served me faithfully — as a model, literally, for the 
“horsie part” of my cartoons. 

Now time has arrived when I must search for another 
model for faithful Theodore has passed into the great realm 
where all good horsies eventually go... Just where this 
“great realm” is, I can f t say . 


No one knows exactly how old 
Theodore was. But—judging from 
the grey hairs on his crinkled hide 
and the jerk in his walk—I’d say 
he had long passed the age of com¬ 
petition with Trigger and Cham¬ 
pion, possibly even Francis. 

Theodore lived on my grand¬ 
father’s farm. He lived there since 
the farm was carved out of a river 
bottom in 1890’s. 

It has been said that he pulled 
the plow that burrowed the initial 
furrow across the land;—and at the 
same time left grandmother swear¬ 
ing a blue streak because he had 
pulled it across her flower bed. 
But after all, what can you expect 
of a three-day-old colt? 

Over the years, he stayed with 
the farm—serving as plowhorse, 
transportation to the country store, 
entertainment for visiting grand¬ 
children (I must say he rode very 
well for a plowhorse) and watch¬ 
dog for the farm (Grandfather 
hated dogs). 

Then one fall Theodore was 
ushered into the grazing pasture, 
put into retirement, and his bridle 
and plowlines hung in the stall of 
a spunky little mule Grandfather 
had purchased from a neighbor. 

Thereafter, Theodore’s life seem¬ 
ed to contain nothing but depres¬ 
sions and frustrations. 

He used to stand in the pasture 
—looking over the fence at Grand¬ 
father plowing with his prize mule. 

How Theodore hated that crea¬ 
ture! 

Every time he saw that mule, 

Texas Tech Offers $100 
Scholarship To TJC'er 

Texas Technological College of 
Lubbock is offering a $100 schol¬ 
arship to the highest honor grad¬ 
uate of TJC. Each of the state- 
supported accredited junior col¬ 
leges of Texas will receive one 
scholarship. 

The scholarship was voted by 
action of the Board of Directors 
and must be used during the long 
session of school immediately fol¬ 
lowing the recipient’s graduation, 
according to a letter from E. N. 
Jones, president of the college. 

The $100 fund is payable in the 
amount of $50 each semester upon 
registration as a regular full-tme 
student with an officially recog¬ 
nized major field of study. 


his eyes would squint, his ears 
tremble, and he would chew his 
uninhabited gums in utter disgust. 
(I am told it’s a pretty difficult 
thing for a horse to act disgusted, 
but Theodore could do it). 

This icy feeling between Theo¬ 
dore and his long-eared cousin 
continued for years and years— 
right up to Theodore’s death. Even 
in his departing breath, some say 
he was uttering “horse cuss- 
words” in that mule’s direction. 
(Just what “horse cuss-words are, 
I can’t accurately say. Neverthe¬ 
less, Theodore spurted them out 
with ease). 

Theodore’s death occurred about 
midnight. He must have become 
so depressed that—for the first 
time—he wandered from the farm. 
He was found next morning—■ 
sprawled out colder than “massah 
in the cold, cold ground” on a 
nearby highway. (I can’t say just 
how cold that is. If you wish to 
know I suggest you consult some¬ 
one older than I). 

A huge moving van had smashed 
him into a state of complete dis¬ 
continuance. 

The driver said Theodore had 
walked right into the middle of the 
highway, had done a snappy 
about-face, closed his eyes, and 
started walking—right into the 
face of the traffic. 

He was buried the following 
morning after a very informal 
funeral (no flowers) attended by 
Grandfather, three chickens, a 
duck, and a cricket, who—it has 
been said—furnished the occasion¬ 
al music. 

The mule failed to show up. 

It seems, before committting sui¬ 
cide, Theodore had taken several 
large portions of the mule’s hide 
from the rearmost with him. 

So the mule stayed in his stall 
the day of the interment—uttering 
“mule cuss-words.” (I assume that 
“mule cuss-words” and horse cuss- 
words are at least related). 

That in brief, concludes Theo¬ 
dore’s life—except for his rela¬ 
tionship with me. 

I used to sketch Theodore every 
chance I got. (He had what my 
art teacher would call “interesting 
composition”). He made a very pe¬ 
culiar sight—standing and glaring 
at that mule. Soon after, I began 
to use his image in a few cartoons. 
I thought it was the least I could 
do for a frustrated horse. 
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tf© MAGNtfXXNT NEW EASTMAN COLOR 

ROBERTSON • MURPHY•NMSk 

Released thru United Artists 


The Loosters 
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SUNDAY - MONDAY 


Rory Calhoun - Julie Adams 
In 


THURSDAY 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 
JOSE FFRRER - 

MERLE OBFRON - HELEN TRALJBEL 


SATURDAY 

Joseph Gotten 
In 

'UNTAMED FRONTIER" 

And 

'Weekend With 
Father" 


FRIDAY 

"BRONCO BUSTERS" 

And 

"Return To 
Yeasure Island" 


SUNDAY - MON 
James Stewa 
In 


COMING TO 
S. G. FRY THEATERS 


ffF 


•1 


i 


LyL 

U 


THURS. - FRI. - SAT. 


THURSDAY - FRIDAY 

John Woyne 
In 


Reap The Wild Wind 

And 

"Paid To Kill" B 


Contest Opens Search 
For Writing Talent 


All TJC students are invited to 
enter a television play awards 
competition sponsored for the first 
time this year by Talent Associ¬ 
ates, Ltd., New York producing 
firm, in an effort to uncover new 
writing talent for television. 

Awards will be given for the 
best original half-hour television 
plays written by undergraduates 
in any accredited American college 
or university. 

Plays may be drama, comedy, 
or documentary. Award prizes to¬ 
tal $1750 in all—$1000 first prize, 
$500 for second, and $250 for third. 
Deadline for competition is Wed¬ 
nesday, June 15. 

In announcing the competition, 
which Talent Associates plans to 
make an annual affair, Alfred 
Levy, president of the firm, said: 

“There is abuandant opportu¬ 
nity for good writers in tele¬ 
vision, particularly in the half- 
hour dramatic field; and we 
hope to encourage college stu¬ 
dents in America to consider 
television writing as a career 
that can be immensely satisfying 
and financially profitable . . 

Talent Associates has been re¬ 
sponsible for producing such tele¬ 
vision programs as the Philco- 
Goodyear Television Playhouse, 
“Justice,” “Armstrong Circle 
Theatre,” “Mr. Peepers,” and “Ap¬ 
pointment with Adventure.” 

According to Arthur Cantor, 
press representative, each tele¬ 
vision play must be submitted in 
script form, on regulation 8^x11 
paper, and typewritten. Scripts 
that are not typewritten will not 
be accepted. 

A stamped, self-addressed enve¬ 
lope should be enclosed, and a copy 
of the play kept, as the firm can¬ 
not be responsible for the return 
of the original. The entrant’s 
name and address must be on the 
script. 

Scripts should be submitted by 
mail only, postmarked no later 
than June 15, to Play Awards Edi¬ 


tor, Talent Associates, Ltd., 41 
East 50th Street, New York. 

Immediately on receiving scripts, 
the play awards editor will send 
each entrant a standard release 
form to complete before the en¬ 
velope containing the play will be 
opened or read. Scripts will be 
eligible for reading and judging 
only when this form is returned. 

Acceptance of the prize money 
grants Talent Associates the tele¬ 
vision rights for the scripts in 
question through December 31, 
1956. 

Judges for the competition are 
three television dramatists: N. 
Richard Nash, author of “The 
Rainmaker,” “The Brownstone,” 
“The Joker,” and other produc¬ 
tions on the Philco-Goodyear Play¬ 
house; Robert Alan Aurthur, win¬ 
ner of the 1954 Sylvania Award for 
“Man on a Mountain Top,” now 
associate producer of the Philco- 
Goodyear TV Playhouse; and 
David Shaw, author of more than 
30 plays for the Philco-Goodyear 
TV Playhouse, and of numerous 
half-hour plays on “Justice,” 
“Armstrong Circle Theatre,” and 
“Mr. Peepers.” 

Freshmen Sponsor 
Dance Tonight 

A freshman dance will be 
held Thursday, April 7 at the 
Blackstone Ballroom from 8 till 
12 o’clock, according to Johnny 
Whitham, class president, and 
Miss Johnny Armstrong, spon¬ 
sor. 

All TJC students and their 
dates are invited. 

The dance and refreshments 
will be free. 

The music will be by the 
Champayne Boys. 

Whitham said, “This will be 
one of the best dances of the 
year, but we can’t do it without 
a crowd.” 

“So yall come.” 


Margaret Noe Is Finalist 
In Florida Beauty Race 


Margaret Noe, 1953 TJC student, 
will be one of the six beauties se¬ 
lected for the Strawberry Queen’s 
Court in Plant City, Fla. 

According to a Florida news re¬ 
lease Margaret was one of the 
seven finalists in the annual con¬ 
test. Thirty-nine girls entered. 

Pictures of the seven beauty fi¬ 
nalists appeared in several Florida 
papers with this explanation: 

Local Class Makes 
Post- Hole Digger 

As an example of utilizing scrap 
material Forest Griffin, director 
of Industrial Education, and one 
of the metal classes took a rear 
axle of an old car and a hand¬ 
made auger and turned out a post 
hole digger capable of digging 100 
holes an hour. 

One end of the axle was cut 
off and the auger was fitted on 
the remaining end. The power for 
the digger is furnished by the 
motor of a tractor. The tractor 
lifts the digger into place and 
turns the auger. The auger is 
eight inches in diameter and digs 
a hole eight inches round and 18 
inches deep. 

New, a similar post hole digger 
costs around $160, but the metal 
class made this one at a cost of 
$7.50. 

Purpose of building the post 
hole digger was to create initiative 
and to teach students how to util¬ 
ize ordinary scraps that would 
otherwise be thrown away, ex¬ 
plained Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Griffin plans to put the post 
hole digger to full use this sum¬ 
mer. His farm in Martinsville 
needs seven miles of fences built. 
It would take a man eight hours 
to dig 150 holes but this machine 
can do it in an hour and a half, 
he said. 

Other projects that the metal 
class have built include barbecue 
stands and chairs. 

The metals class, a two-year 
terminal course, has 28 members 
who meet from 8 until 12 a.m. 
Monday through Friday. The 
course trains men to be machinists 
and welders, preparing them for 
future occupations in this work. 


“Every girl was a queen, in the 
estimation of the crowd, but only 
seven finalists could be selected 
to serve as the 1955 Queen and her 
court. 

“Colorful and brief bathing suits 
of every color and description 
showed the 39 contestants off to 
every advantage, making the elim¬ 
ination process a difficult task for 
the judges.” 

Margaret, now living in Florida 
with her parents, is studying bal¬ 
let. 

Journalists 
Hear Finn 

“Advertising is directly respon¬ 
sible for the American standard of 
living today and many improve¬ 
ments made will be directly pro¬ 
portional to improved advertising 
methods.” 

Speaking before the freshman 
journalism class last Wednesday, 
William Finn, head of Finn Adver¬ 
tising Associates, told of the tre¬ 
mendous rewards advertising has 
brought to American businesses 
through the mediums of news¬ 
papers, television, radio, and mag¬ 
azines. 

Mr. Finn illustrated the impor¬ 
tance of advertising in the Ameri¬ 
can economic program and the 
various ways advertising has 
brought so many “little known” 
products to the American public. 

Without advertising, a new car 
would cost $15,000, Mr. Finn ex¬ 
plained. The ability to create de¬ 
sire among people causes mass 
production; therefore manufac¬ 
turers of the car are able to sell 
it at a cut price, he said. 

“To be an advertiser,” Mr. Finn 
pointed out, that “one must meet 
these qualifications: He must be 
a salesman. He must have a for¬ 
mal basic education. He must 
have experience in some other oc¬ 
cupations. He must possess an in¬ 
sight into himself. He must have 
an over-riding desire to write. He 
must be curious about everything.” 


Thinking of taking out an in¬ 
surance policy? 

The place to go is Johnny 
Wright at Southland Life Insur¬ 
ance Co. They offer life, accident, 
sickness, and hospitalization in¬ 
surance policies. They also deal 
in estate planning. 



r TJCers Cast 
en Sabrina Fair' 


SABRINA (Lafon Young) pretty daughter of a chauffeur in 
'Sabrina Fair/ finds three rich, young men eager to bandage 
an injured knee—and bargain for a heart. The men (left to 
right) are Carl Madsen, Barre Monigold, and Peter Faust. 


Four TJC students were includ¬ 
ed in the multiple-star cast of the 
Tyler Civic Theatre play “Sabrina 
Fair” that ended a six-night run 
Saturday. 

Lafon Young (Sabrina Fairchild) 
and Peter Faust (Paul D’Argen- 
son) are presently enrolled in 
TJC. Carl Madsen (David Larra- 
bee) and Barre Monigold (Linus 
Larrabee Jr.) are TJC exes. 

Lafon portrayed the chauffeur’s 
daughter, convention free in be¬ 
lief, who insisted she had only 
one talent, “the talent for living.” 
Sabrina discovered that love could 
ignore wealth and social status in 
a democracy. 

Lafon’s first appearance on the 
stage drew high praise from the 
director of the play Alfred Gil¬ 
liam who was quoted as having 
said: 

“I think Lafon has the greatest 
potentialities of any young actress 
I have ever directed.” 

Faust, with a natural and con¬ 
vincing accent played the role of 
D’Argenson, rejected suitor of Sa¬ 
brina. He was actually more con¬ 
cerned about promoting a gigantic 
business deal than in winning the 
hand of Sabrina. 

A pre-med student, Faust is also 
a member of the Apache Band and 
the East Texas Regional Sym¬ 
phony. He is a native of Vienna, 
Austria. 

Barre Monigold, now program 
director and station manager for 
Television Station KTVE in-Long¬ 
view, played Linus Larabee Jr., 
the role acted by Humphrey Bo¬ 
gart in the movie version. Linus, 
who tried to convince Sabrina that 
love was wasted energy and had 
no place in a busy man’s life, 
found that he could give Sabrina 
his loVe and keep his individu¬ 
ality too. 

Monigold received his dramatic 
training in the drama department 
of TJC and the University of 
Texas. He has had leading roles 
in other Tyler Civic Theatre pro¬ 
ductions, including A Play for 
Mary, The Hasty Heart, and The 
Moon is Blue. 

Carl Madsen played David Lar¬ 
rabee, brother of Linus. David was 
in search of a life and love free 
of conflict. Madsen is a graduate 
of TJC and the University of 
Texas. 

Other stars in the cast were 
Virginia Sutton who played a 
fashion designer; Jay Moon who 
played the role of a retired mil¬ 
lionaire “giving his declining years 
to the tart supervision of his con¬ 
temporaries’ funerals;” the book¬ 
worm chauffeur played by A. S. 
McBride; Jane Carlson, the faith¬ 
ful housekeeper; Mary Allen Mil¬ 
ler, ex-wife of David Larrabee, 
all of Tyler. Mrs. John Monigold, 
who played the role of mother of 
her oldest son, was from Long¬ 
view. 


Like To Win $500? 

Interested in winning $500? 

See the College Cleaners ad on 
page 8 in this issue of the Pow 
Wow. 

College Cleaners are currently 
sponsoring “Lucky License Num- j 
ber,” a daily give-away program; 
on radio station KGKB. 


34 Phi Thetas 
Formally Initiated 
Monday Night 

Alpha Gmicron Chapter of Phi 
Theta Kappa, national junior col¬ 
lege honorary scholastic society of 
Tyler Junior College, held its for¬ 
mal initiation Monday night March 
28 in the Woman’s Building. 

Thirty-four pledges were rec- 
gonized at the initiation. They 
were: 

Mineola: Sybil Lynette Null, 
Gloria Ann Galouye; Winona: Billy 
Edwin Davis, Zane Grey Marshall; 
Hawkins: Shirley Bob Wilson, 
James Malcolm Earhart; Grand 
Saline: Cora Ann Burges; Albas 
Patricia Ann Moore. 

Golden: Mary Sue Gibson; Rusk: 
Donald James Neel; Emory: Pres¬ 
ton Hogue; Arp: James Loranzo 
Linker. 

Tyler: Peter Faust, Thomas Hall 
Shelby, Mary Elizabeth Winn, 
Carol Morgan, Donald Wayne 
Reed, Betty Jean Strid, Dixie Jane 
Davis, Lamar Lewis, Thomas Wil¬ 
liam Park, Edwin Ray Pickett, 
Parsey Ann Porter, Eugene M. 
Taylor, Scott Jones. 

Donald Barry, Gwendolyn Whis- 
enhunt, Steve Walter Land, Eliza¬ 
beth Ann Rozell, Judy Ann Lanier, 
Jane McCasland, Davis Ray Lewis, 
Frances Ruth Blakely, Eleanor 
Potter. 

Requirements for admittance to 
Phi Theta Kappa are: 1) Students 
must be regularly enrolled in th#' 
college division, 2) must be carry- : 
ing at least 15 hours per week, 12 
hours of which must be in the di¬ 
vision of arts and sciences, 3) 
must possess qualities of citizen¬ 
ship as graded by faculty of said 
college, 4) must possess qualities 
of good moral character, 5) must 
be in upper scholastic 10 per cent 
of the student body. 

Eligibility shall be based on 
average of all college work in the 
college division previous to elec¬ 
tion. 

“These requirements are set up 
by the national organization rather 
than by the local chapter,” ex¬ 
plained Miss Mildred Howell, 
sponsor of the local chapter. ^. 

Officers of Phi Theta Kappa are 
Ferris Newton, Tyler, president; 
Tommy Jones, Tyler, vice presi¬ 
dent; Amelia Huskey, Arp, secre¬ 
tary; Laree Sides, Tyler, treas¬ 
urer. 

Present members are: 

Winona: Gerdon Wilkinson; 

Chandler: Sammy Jackson; Lin- 
dale: Bobby Ray Ashcraft; Center: 
H. B. Harris; Tyler: John Mike 
Thomas, Dixie' Reece, Lester 
Schwartz, Billy Wilkerson, An 
Walters, Mary Emma Ray, Gailon 
Fletcher, Ray Huddleston, Marlift 
Smith, Joyce Moore. 

A grade point of 2.5 is required 
for eligibility for membership in 
Phi Theta Kappa. The ratio of 
2.5 or better is figured this way. 

C—1 point per-credit hour 

B—2 points per credit hour 
* A—3 points per credit hour. 
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Stress Put On Split-T 
At TJC Training Camp 


Approximately 30 Apache grid- 
ders have been out for spring foot¬ 
ball training the past month under 
the watchful eyes of Coaches Floyd 
Wagstaff and Babe Hallmark. 

The Longhorn Conference, in 
which the Apaches hold member¬ 
ship, has no limitations on spring 
workouts. 

Prospects for the Apaches in the 
1955 season are promising with 


Taxation Defined 
By Texas Student 

By A. J. TURNER 

The idea presented by this 
quarter-century old news clipping 
is modern as tomorrow in its con¬ 
cept. Here is the news item in full. 

A school boy at Marshall turned 
in his definition of taxation to his 
teacher, and she thought enough 
of his answer to ask the editor of 
the Marshall News, to print it in 
his paper. 

He did and the chances are it 
will go around the world. Here it 
is: 

“Taxation is the process by 
which money is collected from the 
people to pay the salaries of the 
men the people elect to decide 
how much shall be collected from 
them.” 

It would be interesting to see if 
this bright gentleman still lives in 
Texas. If it has gone around the 
world it has also come back. 


such backfield lettermen as quar- 1 
| terback Ray Toole, Dwayne Gandy 
and Jerry Harris ready for anoth¬ 
er year. 

Wayne Ray, powering fullback 
from Rusk, will be back for his 
final year after missing last fall 
because of illness. 

Ronnie Neil, the 200-pound Ty¬ 
ler High star of two years ago 
should give the Apaches an added 
punch in the backfield. Neil suf¬ 
fered a broken leg in a scrim¬ 
mage session before the opening 
game last fall, thereby saving a i 
year of eligibility. 

Joe Lee Holt, Ben Dick Hooker, 
William Carroll, Jack Foster, Mil- 
ton Cabbiness, Jake Cottrell, Bob¬ 
by Temple, and Dee Macky should ! 
be top hands in the line for the 
forthcoming season. 

Of the other gridders going i 
through the paces of spring train¬ 
ing are: 

Linemen: Mike Abromovich, 

tackle; Dean Slayton, guard; Dean 
Fikes, end; Max Wade, end; 
Charles Evans, guard; Jack Bird, 
guard and Don Goodwin, tackle. 

Backfield men: Bobby Blaylock, 
Bill Bridges, Wilton Rhodes, 
Wayne Peterson, Bruce Bradshaw, 
Joe Vance and Gus Ash. 

“We will work out several more 
weeks, probably the remainder of 
April,” are the words from head 
coach Floyd Wagstaff regarding 
length of spring training at 
Apach eland. 

Wagstaff has been working wtih 
the split-T the last month. 


PROSPECTS — Milton Cabbiness, Jack Fostee, Wilton Rhodes, Jerry Harris, and William 
Carroll, all returning members of the TJC Apache football team for 1955, look over a foot¬ 
ball schedule in a recent issue of the Pow Wow. The Apaches will play 10 games next 
season instead of their regular 11. Their first match will be with San Angelo Junior Col¬ 
lege at Tyler, Sept. 17. 



Student Math Award 


WINNER —Donald Wayne Reed of Pittsburg was the recipi¬ 
ent of the 1955 freshman student math award last week. 
* The selection was made by the mathematics department. 
Reed will receive a copy of the deluxe new 1 0th edition of 
"C.RC. Standard Mathematic Tables" from the Chemical 
Rubber Company of Cleveland. 

Donald Reed Wins '55 


Donald Wayne Reed of Pitts¬ 
burg was selected by the mathe¬ 
matics department to receive the 
1955 Mathematics Achievement 
award of the Chemical Rubber 
Company as the outstanding 
freshman math student of TJC. 

7 The selection of Reed by a 
majority vote of all TJC math 
students came as a result of a 
letter from the Chemical Rubber 
Company of Cleveland to the math 
department. In part the letter 
stated: 

“A copy of the deluxe new 10th 
Edition ‘C.R.C. Standard Mathe¬ 
matics Tables’ will be given to 
the student you judge to be the 
most outstanding in freshman 
mathematics. 

“Selection of the winner rests 
* with you or any person or com¬ 
mittee that you choose to appoint.” 

The faculty of the math de¬ 
partment, Mrs. Sammie Smyrl, 
O. R. Cooper, Jr., Ike Sanders, 
and Miss Mabel Williams, decided 
the student should be in last term 
freshman math and planning to 


take other math courses. 

Reed, an electrical engineer 
major, is a graduate of Pittsburg 
High School. After completing 
two years at TJC he plans to at¬ 
tend the University of Texas. 

At the end of last semester Reed 
made the honor roll with a 
straight A record. He is a mem¬ 
ber of Phi Theta Kappa and the 
Engineer’s Club. 


Books Donated 

Emmitt Williams, president of 
the Methodist Student movement, 
has donated one dozen song books, 
“Youth Sings,” to the movement. 

The MSM has recently obtained 
a piano and is prepared to have 
singing at their regular meetings. 


Nothing to do tonight? 

A good suggestion is to go down 
to your nearest Fry Theatre and 
relax while watching a good 
movie. Fry offers a wide range of 
movie entertainment at their Ty¬ 
ler theatres. 


Kiwanis Club Fetes 
Basketball Squad 

The Kiwanis Club of Tyler hon¬ 
ored the TJC 1954-55 Apache bas¬ 
ketball team at their weekly 
luncheon, last Friday at the Black- 
stone Hotel. 

Guest speaker at the luncheon 
was TJC athletic director Floyd 
Wagstaff, who introduced Apache 
cagers. 

Coaches Wagstaff and Babe 
Hallmark along with each of the 
players was presented a gift of 
a shirt by the Kiwanis Club in 
recognition of the season just 
ended, in which the Apaches cap¬ 
tured. eighth place in the Na¬ 
tional Junior College Athletic As¬ 
sociation Tournament. 

Players attending the luncheon 
were Russell Boone, Jerry Keller, 
Ray Toole, Bobby Williams, Billy 
Doggett, and student manager 
Jimmy Acker. 

22 Ag Students 
Make Soil Tests 

TJC’s 22 Agricultural Agron¬ 
omy students recently got their 
first lab experience along with the 
feel of an auger and shovel. 

The field trip included stops 
made on the Frankston highway 
near Bullard and Flint and on 
the Jacksonville highway. 

Texture, structure, and soil 
types were principal interests in 
contrasting samples. 

All soils examined were deep 
soils; however, clay was near 
ground surface in some locations 
while it was estimated that clay 
was some 10-12 feet down in 
others. 

It was pointed out that some 
samples were freely permeable 
and some permeable, thus making 
for a more rapid absorption of 
water, while others were slowly 
permeable and very slowly perme¬ 
able, and still others contained a 
hardpan through which the water 
could not penetrate. 

Textures were observed as clay, 
sand, and silt, the better soils con¬ 
taining a mixture of the three. 

Organic matter was noted as 
dark particles in the soil. The 
greater the quantity of organic 
matter, the more abundant plant 
growth the soil can nourish, other 
factors being relatively equal. 

Although organic matter was 
seen to be dark particles in the 
soil, all dark soils are not rich in 
organic matter. Often poorly 
drained soils are dark in color. 

They examined soil that lb 
Rice, Agronomy Instructor said 
was one of the best soils in the 
East Texas area.. It was a deep, 
fine textured, permeable soil, 
rich in organic matter. 

These are characteristics of any 
“good” soil, the class concluded. 



Coach Floyd Wagstaff recently named 9 lettermen from the vic¬ 
torious 1955 Apache basketball squad that placed eighth in the Na¬ 
tional JC Tournament last month. 

Those earning letters were Sammy Jackson, Jerry Keller, Billy 
Doggett, Russell Boone, Bobby Williams, Milton (Chief) Williams, 
Jarvis Ferrell, Ray Toole, Don Upshaw, and student manager Jimmy 
Acker. 

Ferrell, Jackson, B. Williams, and Doggett are two year letter- 
men. 

Of the nine earning letters only five will return to Apacheland 
next year. They are Keller, Boone, Williams/ Upshaw, and Toole. 


The 1955 Apache schedule, 
which appeared in the last issue 
of the Pow Wow, will be quite 
a treat for Apache fans. Seven of 
their 10 games will be played in 
Rose Stadium, giving all a chance 
to see the Apaches in most of 
their encounters. 

The local gridders will face 
only 10 opponents this fall as 
compared to 11 foes last season. 

New additions to the schedule 
this year are Ranger Junior Col¬ 
lege, of the Pioneer Conference; 
and Little Rock Junior College, 
who plays only the four-year col¬ 
leges, in Arkansas. 


Ending the season with a scor¬ 
ing splurge, the Lon Morris Bear¬ 
cats passed the local cagers in 
scoring and captured the National 
Junior College Athletic Associa¬ 
tion team basketball scoring title 
with a 94.8 points per game aver¬ 
age. 

The Connors Aggies of Okla¬ 
homa won the defense title, al¬ 
lowing their opponents an aver¬ 
age of only 49 points per game. 

Bruno Willinski, from Bethany 
College of Minnesota, took the 
top scoring honors in junior col¬ 
lege circles with an average of 
32.2 points per game. 


SHORT STORIES: The victori¬ 
ous East Texas State basketball 
team of Commerce, returned home 
just recently as winners of the 
NAIA basketball tournament held 
annually at Kansas City, for 
small colleges. 

Attention at Paris JC turned to 
track recently. Champions the 
past two years in the Big Six 
Conference, the Dragons will com¬ 
pete in the Texas Junior College 
Athletic Conference this year. 

From the University of Texas 
newspaper, The Daily Texan, 
word is that they still feel the 
loss of one Russell Boone, who 
almost chose the four-year school 
in preference to TJC. 

Boone was recently named to 
the All-American first team in 
JC circles by the Associated Press. 

Albert Hill, 1953 All-State 
hurler for Tyler High and a stu¬ 
dent at TJC last semester, re¬ 


ported to the Tyler Tigers spring 
training camp recently where he 
began training for the forthcom¬ 
ing baseball season. 

Texas A&M athletic director, 
Coach Bear Bryant, has proved 
he will go to any lengths to 
bring the best in sports to Aggie- 
land when he recently hired Ken 
Loeffler, previously head basket¬ 
ball coach of one of the top flight 
clubs in the nation, La Salle Uni¬ 
versity. 

The Southwest brand of basket¬ 
ball will no doubt be second rate 
to the new Aggie mentor, as the 
stress in these parts is on football, 
and anything that happens in bas¬ 
ketball is a real coincidence. 


Word is going around that a 
newcomer to Apacheland, Bill 
Bridges of Rodessa, La., now en¬ 
gaged in spring football training 
at TJC, is a whiz at the keyboard 
of a piano. 


Congratulations are extended 
to Coach and Mrs. Floyd Wagstaff, 
the parents of a 6 pound 7 ounce 
girl born Thursday, March 31. 


To-Kalon Holds 
Formal Initiation 

The To-Kalon held its annual 
formal initiation last Monday 
night at El Charro’s in Tyler. 

Pledges were Betty Strid of Ty¬ 
ler and Pat Raines of Grand Sa¬ 
line. 

“The dinner was for the new 
pledges and members of the girls’’ 
social club,” said Nona Lou Cook, 
president. 

Other members are Marilyn 
Williams and Sue Gibson, both of 
Alba; Shirley Wilson of Hawkins; 
Shirley Kennedy, Shirley Pinker¬ 
ton, and Marlene Stuffer, all of 
Tyler; Forence Wright, of Mineola; 
and Joan Overall and Jean 
Branch, both of Winona. 

Mrs. Averill Greenhaw is spon¬ 
sor of the organization. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
but from worry and dissipation.” 

Dr. Charles R. Brown, Dean 
Emeritus of Yale Divinity School, 
declares. “We have too many peo¬ 
ple who live without working, and 
we have altogether too many who 
work without living.” 

Henry Giles has said, “Men must 
work. That is as certain as the sun. 
But he may work grudgingly or he 
may work gratefully; he may work 
as a man, or he may work as a 
machine. There is no work so rude, 
that he may not exalt it; no work 
so impassive, that he may not 
breathe a soul into it; no work so 
dull, that he may not enliven it.” 

Yes : , the important man is the 
working man. 

Dr. Curtis Jones tells the story 
that when Charles P. Steinmetz 
landed at Ellis Island our immi¬ 
gration authorities were at first 
tempted to return him to Ger¬ 
many. He was penniless. 

Then in 1892, this obscure lit¬ 
tle man appeared before the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers.and there he defined for 
all itime the laws governing the 
magnetic operation of hystersis. 
(The lagging or retarding of the 
internal friction of a body when 
certain magnetic powers play upon 
it). It was this statement of the 
law of hysteresis that domesti¬ 
cated electricity. 

Because of this discovery engi¬ 
neers were able to determine the 
power capacity of machines. Stein¬ 
metz had opened the door on a 
new world of light and power. 

It was in that same year, how¬ 
ever, while Steinmetz was work¬ 
ing for the General Electric Com¬ 
pany that a friend reported stein¬ 
metz was pale and thin, under¬ 
nourished and poorly clad. His 
room rent was over due. Through 
an almost unbelievable clerical er¬ 
ror, Steinmetz’s name had been 
left off the payroll and for four 
weeks he had no money. 

What do you suppose was his 
comment? “Perhaps they do not 
think I am worth a salary yet. 
Perhaps they feel that I should be 
grateful for the experience I am 
getting with this firm.” 

This is an insight into the char¬ 
acter of the formulator of the law 
of hysteresis. Later he was per¬ 
mitted to draw on the bank bal¬ 
ance of the General Electric Com¬ 
pany at will. And when Harvard 
University conferred an Honorary 
Degree upon Steinmetz, President 
Elliott said, “I confer this degree 
upon you as the foremost Electri¬ 
cal Engineer in the United States, 
and therefore in the world.” 

A man’s importance is to be 
gauged by his work but there is to 
be another standard by which we 
can evaluate the importance of 
man. A man’s importance can be 
measured by witness. Does he live 
by convenience or by conviction? 
Is he a “Party Man” or is he a 
man? Is he a “Yes Man” or is he 
a man? 

Jesus declared that we should 
be His witnesses. His ambassadors 
of good will. Christ taught that we 
should be the saving salt of so¬ 
ciety, the guiding light of the 
world. 

Late one evening, many years 
ago, a man and his wife stopped at 
a small hotel in Philadelphia. They 
had looked in vain for a room. The 
lady was ill. The man politely 
asked the manager if they could 
get accommodations for the night. 
The manager said, “Every guest 
room in the hotel is filled, but I 
will give you my room.” The man¬ 
ager did not know whom he had 
befriended. He was simply being 
the gracious gentleman that he 
was. 

The following morning, the guest 
called the manager and said, “You 
are the kind of a man who should 
be at the head of a really great ho¬ 
tel. I would like to build one for 
you. If that interests you, please 
get in touch with me sometimes.” 

The guest was William Waldorf 
Astor, and the sympathetic man 
at the desk that night was the late 
George C. Boldt. As manager of 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Mr. 
Boldt enjoyed the reputation of 
the greatest hotel man in the 
world. The real character of Mr. 
Boldt had attracted Mr. Astor. He 
was a gentleman. He stood for 
something. His witness was that of 
a great executive. You see, a 
man’s importance is gauged by his 
witness. 

But there is still a third measure 
of a man’s importance. That 



THESE ARE HOBOS? —Eight pretty TJC girls, Ann Carswell, LaJauna Burton, Sherry 
Thompson, Betty Coker, Gail Stanley, Johnnie McCullars, Frances Blakely, and Marilyn 
Walker, all of Tyler, dressed in striped overalls, group around a sign announcing "Hobo 
Day", held March 25. The day was climaxed by an all-school picnic at State Park, 
sponsored by the Sophomore Class. Students were urged to dress like hobos to carry out 
the days 7 theme. 


OH, MY ACHIN’ BOOKSHELVES 


Students Swamp Library 
With Research Work 


One of the busiest places on the 
campus the last few weeks has 
been the library. 

Classes with special assignments 
that call for research in the library 
include seven classes of freshman 
English, four classes of sophomore 
English, and four classes of edu¬ 
cation. 

During the first week in March, 
227 books were checked from the 
library. The second week in March 
showed an increase to 355 books. 
These figures do not include the 
run on magazines. 


measurement is the measure of his 
worship. Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick has stated a truth when he 
said, “Whatever a man worships, 
whatever he bends himself to sup-, 
port, that in reality is his God.” 

Another great preacher has 
said, “There are two types of man— 
little magicians and men of des¬ 
tiny. Little magicians are those 
who specialize in lobbying, con¬ 
niving, and marketing. But at last 
their bag of tricks is strewn be¬ 
fore the public and they become, 
“Has-Beens.” Men of destiny are 
those who are mindful of their 
creation, and of their creator, and 
who worship God in sincere faith. 
Worship is not confined to place or 
posture or a particular brand of 
jargon.” 

True worship is the set of the 
soul. 

Nothing so stills and strengthens 
man as Christian worship, whether 
it be corporate or private worship, 
whether it be in a gothic sanctu¬ 
ary or the quiet of one’s room or 
in the midst of the beauty of na¬ 
ture. Worship is far more than at¬ 
tending church and singing hymns 
or paying one’s tithe. These are 
but aids of the worship experience. 

Worship is the washing of one’s 
soul in suds of faith. Christian 
worship is an attitude of mind 
and heart that is genuine towards 
God and towards one’s fellowmen. 
Worship is self-examination. It is 
the humiliating experience of con¬ 
trasting self with Christ. Worship 
is seeking God’s will for daily liv¬ 
ing. Worship is submission that fi¬ 
nal satisfaction works when we ask 
for forgiveness and when we will¬ 
ingly forgive others. 

Importance is not something 
that can be flashed on a stranger 
or a friend to gain advantage. Im¬ 
portance is independent of rank, 
color, class, or wealth. The true 
importance of a man is the reflec¬ 
tion of his work, his witness and 
his worship. 


Monday, March 7, saw 96 books 
checked out, the largest number 
for any one day. 

Freshman English classes are 
writing on a variety of subjects. 

British poets of the romantic pe¬ 
riod are the subject of papers be¬ 
ing prepared by sophomore Eng¬ 
lish students. Poets are Words¬ 
worth, Byron, Shelley, Burns, 
Browning, Tennyson, and Keats. 

Education classes are writing on 
famous educators, types of educa¬ 
tion, and other related subjects. 

Each day dozens of magazines, 
bound and unbound, are used by 
students in search of material for 
their papers. 

Magazines most frequently used 
are Life, Time, Newsweek, and 
Business Week. 

Mrs. Johnnye Kennedy, libra¬ 
rian, has said that “student as¬ 
sistants have contributed greatly 
to the efficient running of the li¬ 
brary.” 

Assistants are Laree Sides, Ty¬ 
ler; Emmitt Williams, Alba; Peggy 
Miller, Palestine; La Juana Burton, 
Tyler; Peggy Goodson, Winona; 
Jackie McKinzie, Tyler; Bobby 
Mercer, Rusk; and Mike Mezayek 
of Damascus, Syria. 

Assistant librarian, Mrs. Ethel- 
wyn Foman, has remarked that 
“the general attitude of the stu¬ 
dent body has shown a seriousness 
of purpose and consideration of 
fellow students during this un¬ 
usually busy spring semester of 
term themes and class reports, and 
reflects a really true spirit of li¬ 
brary citizenship.” 

The library staff feels that the 
student’s acquaintance with the li¬ 
brary and how to use it to the best 
advantage has been measurably 
increased as a result of assign¬ 
ments made by faculty members of 
the English, education, and other 
departments. 


For a full-course meal or just 
a cup of coffe, drop by Fuller’s 
Drive-In. 

At Fuller’s you’H always be 
given prompt and courteous serv¬ 
ice with a smile, either in their 
attractive dining room or with 
curb service. 


J O H N NY WR I G HT 

S O UTHLAND L I F E INSURANCE CO 


ESTATE PLANNING 


ACCIDENT 


SICKNESS 


HOSPITALIZATION 





CREAM Of ROSES 

CLEANSING CREAM 

Reg. $ 2.00 $§00 

■ p itn htx 

Removes make-up quickly m one de¬ 
lightful application! Leaves your com¬ 
plexion beautifully dean, soft as rose 
petals! Try it—end save a dollar a far! 

The Neil-Simpson 
Drug Stores 


Potter Attending 
Dallas Conference 

Dean E. M. Potter is one of the 
delegates attending a religious 
junior college conference discuss¬ 
ing the place of religion in junior 
colleges, at SMU today. 

Delegates from all parts of the 
nation are attending the confer¬ 
ence. They were selected on the 
basis of their distinction as lead¬ 
ers and broad interest in religion. 
The number of delegates is esti¬ 
mated at 125. 

This conference is being spon¬ 
sored by the Association of Amer¬ 
ican Junior Colleges, in conjunc¬ 
tion with SMU and Yale Univer¬ 
sity. 

Grants of $8,400 were made by 
the Hazen .and Danforth Founda¬ 
tions for conference expenses. 


Six Girls Model 
Latest Fashions 

“The long torso is the most pop¬ 
ular trend in today’s fashions,’* 
said Mrs. Bobbie Erwin, of Mayer 
& Schmidt, at the annual AKK 
fashion show. 

Fashions showing this trend as 
well as other styles were modeled 
by six TJC girls in a special AKK 
assembly last Tuesday in the Sci¬ 
ence Lecture Hall at the activity 
period. 

Ann Walters received the $10 
door prize gift certificate from 
Mayer & Schmidt at the drawing 
following the program. 

The six girls modeling the fash¬ 
ions were Toni Powers, Jane Davis, 
Shirley Brule, Frances Blakely, 
Ann Walters, and Mary Emma 
Ray, of Tyler. 

Toni modeled a tan imported 
Italian cotton suit with the long 
torso look. The suit was accented 
by a large white bow at the throat,^ 
white gloves, and hat. 

Jan^ modeled a typical dress for 
the modern girl who wishes to 
“dress up.” This dress was navy, 
accented by a red cumberbund and 
red trimmings at the neck and 
sleeves. A cherry hat (made of 
artificial cherries) complimented 
the dress. 

Shirley and Frances modeled 
fashion trends in sportswear. 
Shirley wore long shorts in blue- 
green with a matching blouse. Dif¬ 
ferent blouses which could be worn 
with the shorts were also shown. 
The matching skirt completed the 
ensemble. 

Frances modeled fitted slacks 
and matching blouse with the long 
torso look. Color trends of yellow 
and orange were seen in this fash¬ 
ion. Two other blouses of yellow 
and orange were shown to match 
it. 

Ann Walters modeled a skirt andv* 
sweater fashion. The coat sweater 
was dyed to match the skirt. 

Mary Emma presented the fash¬ 
ions for evening. She modeled a 
formal with a short overskirt 
trimmed with tiny ruffles. The 
ruffles were also on the bottom of 
the dress. 

Mrs. Erwin, head of the sports¬ 
wear department at Mayer & 
Schmidt, also showed the fashion 
trend in blouses. 


COATS-McCAIN LUMBER (0. 

Complete Line of Building Materials 

HOME OF 

PITTSBURGH PAINTS 

Wallpaper and Cabinet Shop 
Modern Picture Framing 


312 East Front St. 


Dial 2-3855 


GO TO 

FULLER’S DRIVE-IN 

"The place where all friends meet-" 

Sandwiches Lunches 

Complete Fountain Service 

Curb Service Booths 

New Modem Dining Room 
Spotless Kitchen 


609 E. Front 


Phone 3-3S72 
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PRESENTS 

"LUCKY LICENSE 
NUMBER” 

7:20 - 7:30 A.M. 
Monday Through Friday 


Buy 

CHESTERFIELD 

Today! 


Largest selling cigarette 
in America's colleges 


IN THE WHOLE 
WIDE WORLD 


You’ll SMILE your approval 


of Chesterfield’s smoothness— 
mildness—refreshing taste. 

You’ll SMILE your approval 

of Chesterfield’s quality— 
highest quality —low nicotine . 


^- x --- 

NO CIGARETTE SATISFIES LIKE CHESTERFIELD < 


• Lsccm ft Mvm Tmmco Ox 


On 

KGKB 

'1490 ON YOUR RADIO" 

YOU MAY WIN 


$ 


00 


500 

IF YOU LISTEN! 


CASH 


Jenkins Will Serve 
As Chairman 
Of College Assn. 

Dr. H. E. Jenkins, president of 
Tyler Junior College and second 
vice-president of the Association 
of Texas Colleges, will serve as 
a chairman in the annual meeting 
of the Association of Texas Col¬ 
leges in Austin, April 14-16. 

Dr. Jenkins is chairman of the 
Teacher Training and Certifica¬ 
tion discussion. Dr. J. W. Edgar, 
commissioner of education, in the 
same group, will speak on The 
Texas Education Agency and 
Higher Education. 

Dr. Jenkins will also preside at 
the dinner meeting in the Ball¬ 
room of the Stephen F. Austin 
Hotel Friday night, April 15. 

COLLEGE- 

(Continued from Page One) 

French, music, education, and en¬ 
gineering drawing. 

Of the original faculty Miss 
Mildred Howell, Spanish and 
French instructor, has remained 
on the staff. 

Athletic activities included foot¬ 
ball, basketball, baseball, and ten¬ 
nis. The junior college has con¬ 
sistently been a basketball power. 
Football was given up in 1927 
but started anew in 1947, and has 
since been considered one of the 
stronger junior college football 
powers in the nation. 

The present Tyler Junior Col¬ 
lege district is composed of Tyler, 
Winona, Chapel Hill, Lindale, 
Rice, Dixie, Swan, Pine Springs, 
Flint, and Hawkins. 


Phi Theta Majority 
Plan Teaching Career 


The 

College 

Cleaners 


TJC Group Will Attend 
Kilgore Speech Contest 


One-fourth the current mem¬ 
bers of Phi Theta Kappa, national 
society composed of students who 
rank scholastically near the top in 
their classes, have expressed their 
desire to be teachers. 

Remainder of the group is di¬ 
vided fairly equally among vari¬ 
ous other majors ranging from 
pre-med to those preparing for 
entrance into the Air Force Acad¬ 
emy. 

Following is a list of divisions 
according to office records. 

Education (teaching): Gloria 
Ann Galouye, James Malcolm Ear- 
hart, Cora Ann Burgess, Patricia 
Ann Moore, Mary Sue Gibson, 
Carol Morgan, Betty Jean Strid, 
Patsy Ann Porter, Betty Ann Ro- 
zell, Judy Ann Lanier, Eleanor 
Potter, Linda Finton, Amelia 
Huskey, and Sammy Jackson. 

Engineering: Ray Huddleston, 
Gailon Fletcher, Donald Barry, 
Billy Edwin Davis, Donald James 
Neel, and Donald Wayne Reed. 

Accounting: Thomas William 

Park, Shirley Bob Wilson, Marlin 
Smith, and Edwin Ray Pickett. 

Pre-med: John Mike Thomas, 
Bill Wilkerson, and Scott Jones. 

Law: Preston Hogue, and Jane 
McCasland. 

Business: Dixie Jane Davis, 
James Lorenzo Linker, Joyce 
Moore, Mary Emma Ray, Zane 
Grey Marshall, and H. B. Harris. 

Journalism: Davis Ray Lewis. 

Religion: Ferris Newton and 
Tommy Jones. 

Sybil Lynette Null, Lab techni¬ 
cian; Mary Elizabeth Winn, pre¬ 


nursing; Peter Faust, dental; 
Thomas Hall Shelby, physics; Eu¬ 
gene M. Taylor, Geology; Francis 
Blakely, Psychology; Steve Walter 
Land, entrance for Air Force 
Academy. 

Ann Walters, piano; Gordon 
Wilkinson, banking; Laree Sides, 
drama and speech; Bobby Ray 
Ashcraft, chemistry; and Dixie 
Reece, Lester Schwartz, Gwen 
Whisenhunt, undecided. 

“Good health, good personality, 
and good scholastic ability,” were 
listed by Mrs. Carl Wallace, spon¬ 
sor of the TJC chaper of the Fu¬ 
ture Teachers of America as chief 
qualifications for a teacher. 

/ Y / Workers 
Explain Local 
Objectives 

Three representatives of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
and Young Women’s Christian As¬ 
sociation presented the objectives, 
ideals and activities of their re¬ 
spective organizations at Tuesday’s 
assembly. 

Kent Beasley, president of 
YMCA at SMU, emphasized the 
student’s responsibility as being 
the exclusive element toward suc¬ 
cessful functioning of “Y.” 

“It brings students together re¬ 
gardless of race, religion, or fra¬ 
ternity membership,” he said. 

He explained that “although the 
YMCA and YWCA have separate 
legal constitutions, both organiza¬ 
tions work closely. in various 
projects and activities.” 

Mary Adele Pattersoh, secretary 
of SMU YWCA, outlined the 
school-year functions of both 
“Y”s. 

“The ‘Y’ aids in orienting fresh¬ 
men by helping them become ac¬ 
quainted with campus, faculty, 
and SMU.” 

“Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
Easter are highlighted by vesper 
programs sponsored by the “YM” 
and “YWCA.” 

Garrett Maxwell, president of 
the Texas A & M chapter, stressed 
the national and international as¬ 
pects of the “Y” organization, in¬ 
cluding “Y” work at A & M. 

“The U. S. is divided into nine. 
‘Y’ regions,” he said. “A regional 
retreat is held each fall and spring, 
where new ideas and develop¬ 
ments are exchanged and dis¬ 
cussed. 

“1955 marks the centennial 
world conference, to be held in 
Paris, France, August 12 through 
23,” he said. 

Concluding, Garrett said that 
an important objective of A Sc 
M’s “Y” is the integration of the 
students* scholastic and spiritual 
life. 


Two TJC instructors and at I 
least 10 students will take part 
in the annual State Junior College 
Speech Association Contest at Kil¬ 
gore College Friday and Satur¬ 
day, April 15 and 16. 

Approximately 20 state junior 
colleges will participate in the 
contest. 

To date, those from Tyler in 
the contest are Raymond Fish- 

56 New Books 
Added To Library 

The library recently added 56 
new books that are now ready for 
student use. 

Included in the wide variety of 
subjects are physics, science, biol¬ 
ogy, engineering, photography, 
music, ra<o, mathematics, and 
several novtX 

A few of tN> books that will 
interest readers include a biog¬ 
raphy of Cesar Francks by Vin¬ 
cent D’indy, a study of a man and 
a musician. 

“Anatomy of the Chord ates” by 
Charles K. Weichert, a discussion 
of parts of the human body and 
relating animals. 

Janka Lavrin’s “Russian Writ¬ 
ers,” their lives and literature. 

“Weapons” by Edwin Tunis, an 
illustrated book on the evolution 
of weapons since early man. 

Books are purchased period¬ 
ically throughout the school year 
from funds allotted the library. 
Lists are made of books that are 
needed a\d the list checked 
against available funds. 


er’s debate team: 

Amelia Huskey and Tony Hal¬ 
bert, poetry interpretation; Irene 
Martin, orations; Pat Rains and 
Thomas Richarson, extemporane¬ 
ous speech; and Shelly Graham, 
dramatizations. 

Miss Mildred Howell will coach 
the men and women's debate 
teams. 

Members are Peter Faust, La¬ 
mar Lewis, alternate, David Wom¬ 
ack, Jane McCasland, Gloria 
Galouye, alternate, Lafon Young. 

Leo Rudd Participates 
In Evangelistic Tours 

The Reverend Leo Rudd, direc¬ 
tor of the Baptist Bible chair at 
TJC, has been in the midst of an 
evangelistic crusade for all the 
territory this side of Dallas in 
East Texas this week. 

In connection with this evan¬ 
gelistic crusade Rudd has made 
30-minute television appearances 
last Thursday afternoon and a 
radio program Monday morning. 

Next week Mr. Rudd will leave 
for West Texas for the final week 
I of the crusade. The crusade will 
cover all the territory west of 
Dallas. 

Back from the West Texas cru¬ 
sade Mr. Rudd will speak to 17 
districts of the Home Demonstra¬ 
tion Club in Marshall April 13. His 
speech will be on “Home and Re¬ 
ligion.” 





















































